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ln This Issue: 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., is 
president of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association. His article consti- 
tutes his reply to the points raised last 
month by Robert F. Williams (“Can 
Negroes Afford To Be Pacifists?”). 


DAVE DELLINGER has had ten 
years’. experience working with juvenile 
gangs and criminals, in Harlem, in 
Newark, New Jersey, and in Federal 
prison, where he served two terms as a 
wartime objector. ' 


JACK JONES is the author of “To 
the End of Thought,” an essay that has 
caused considerable discussion on both 
sides of the Atlantic and has touched 
off the current controversy in these 
pages. In this issue, he replies to Joseph 
R. Starobin’s critique (Summer 1959) 
of his original essay. 


PATRICIA KEPLER and her hus- 
band Roy have for the past several years 
refused to pay income taxes because of 
their use for war purposes. Their in- 
come is derived from a paperback book- 
store they operate in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. 


ARTHUR MITZMAN is a student in 
the history of ideas program at Brandeis 
University. His article in this issue 
contains the substance of a talk given 
at a meeting of the Greater Boston Com- 
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mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. He 
writes: “My article was written in 
March, 1959. At that time, Russian de- 
mands over Berlin were bringing the 
danger of war by miscalculation much 
closer. Consequently, the underlying 
responsibility of eastern and western 
leadership, and the need for mass public 
action against that irresponsibility were 
much more apparent than they are to- 
day. The present conciliatory mood of 
the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks, in- 
dicates that at least some conception of 
the precarious situation underlying 


‘Berlin’ has come through to the politi- — 


cians. There is, therefore, some minimal 
hope that these talks may actually lead 
to a negotiated end of the cold war. 
Nevertheless, any hope that is more 
than minimal would be foolish, and any 
attitude, based on such a hope, of total 
trust in the powers that be, could be 
politically disastrous to the peace move- 
ment.” 


A. J. MUSTE’s autobiography will be 


resumed next month. 


Because of a failure in communications 
during the summer months, the article 
on the projected French nuclear tests in 
the Sahara by Odette de Pingandeau, 
translated by Ira Morris, appeared in 
slightly different forms in both the Sep- 
tember 5th issue of the Nation and the 
September issue of LIBERATION. 
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WHICH TRAP TO AVOID? 


The one thing that must not be per- 
mitted to happen is that the idea of 
universal total disarmament, pro- 
jected before the attention of the 
world by the fact that Khrushchev 
proposed it in a recent speech at the 
United Nations, he promptly buried 
and the attention of government and 
peuple, especially here in the United 
States, turned in another direction. 

Instead, we believe that all leaders 
of public opinion in this country and 
the masses of people in all walks of 
life should call on President Eisen- 
hower and Congress to commit this 
nation immediately to universal to- 
tal disarmament within a few years 
as the basis of its policy from this 
day on. 

The most immediate danger is 
that the American people will be con- 
fused and paralyzed and the Eisen- 
hower administration taken off the 
hook by statements that this is 
nothing but the old Litvinov proposal 
to the League of Nations in 1927, 
that Khrushchev made the proposal 
merely for propaganda purposes, and 
that, since you can’t trust the Rus- 
sians, you must on no account fall 
into their trap by demanding that 
nations actually disarm. 

Let us put the lowest possible in- 
terpretation on the matter and as- 
sume that Khrushchev made _ the 
speech purely for propaganda pur- 
poses and that he has given no in- 
dication that the Soviet government 
is prepared to work seriously for 
total disarmament or even for more 
than momentary relaxation of tension. 
It does not automatically follow that 
we must answer propaganda with 
counter-propaganda, especially when 
United States counter-propaganda so 
regularly fails to impress the vast 
numbers of the so-called uncommit- 
ted peoples. If, as is almost univers- 
ally admitted, he did pull off a mas- 
terful propaganda coup by calling for 
total disarmament, it follows that we 
shall fall into his trap precisely if we 
fall all over ourselves in the rush to 
pooh-pooh the idea. 

_For Eisenhower and other influen- 
tial Americans now to hesitate, equi- 
vocate, dilate on all the evidences of 

good faith” that Khrushchev will 
have to provide in advance before 
any discussion of disarmament can 
take place, obviously takes Khrush- 
chev off the hook. Any avenue to 
putting his “sincerity,” in the ob- 
jective sense of the term, to the test, 


is closed. The only way to open an 
avenue is to take him up on his pro- 
posal. 

It is the idea of total disarmament, 
down to the internal-police evel, 
which counts, not whether or not we 
like Mr. K. It is the fact that nuclear 
war threatens to annihilate us mate- 
rially and to bring us morally down 
to the level of demons, and how we 
are going to act, the peoples of Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world—not 
our analysis of Khrushchev’s role or 
motives—that truly matters now. 


If the United States does seriously 
commit itself to disarmament (not 
mere reduction of armaments) it 
will soon enough be clear that Mr. K. 
has also taken tremendous risks. It 
is not conceivable that the hard-core 
Stalinists in the Soviet Union like 
the idea of Communism’s being com- 





LIBERATION subscribers will 
shortly receive a copy of our 
annual appeal for funds. It hard- 
ly needs to be pointed out that 
a serious independent publica- 
tion cannot survive on circula- 
tion revenues alone. We shall 
be glad to hear also from in- 
terested readers who are not 
subscribers. 











mitted to the disarmament of the 
Soviet state in a world not yet com- 
munized. Russian generals certainly 
will not love being deprived of jobs 
and status any more than American 
generals will. Can anyone soberly 
think that it will be easy for Mr. K. 
to sell the Chinese Communist 
regime on disarmament in four 
years? And certainly, if it ever 
seems likely that in four years there 
will really be no Soviet armies at 
all, this will set forces in motion 
both in the Soviet Union itself and 
in the satellite countries, which 
Khrushchev will find it hard to keep 
in bounds. 


Thus, for Americans and at this 
moment in history, the overriding 
concern is to demand that their own 
government commit itself now to 
universal total disarmament in a few 
years. Obviously, merely saying that 
this is the firm goal of policy is not 
enough. There must be hard evidence 
that the policy is politically opera- 
tive. Since total disarmament, even 
by agreement, is revolutionary in its 
implications, it has what might be 
called built-in tests as to the sincerity 


editorials 


of a government which claims to em- 
brace it as a goal. 

For example, as soon as it becomes 
known that the United States govern- 
ment is working seriously toward 
total disarmament, there will be re- 
percussions on the Stock Exchange— 
we have already seen that even talk 
about peace is unsettling!—and in 
the whole fabric of our economy. 
Therefore, if Eisenhower is sincere 
in this matter, he will at once ask 
Congress to appropriate money to 
study the problem of economic con- 
version and summon the various in- 
terests that will be affected, especially 
workers and farmers, to consultation. 

Again, it is patently absurd to pre- 
tend to be working for universal dis- 
armament if a nation of six hundred 
million people is left out of the plan. 
Therefore, if Eisenhower is sincere 
as to the goal, he will at once use 
his great influence to see to it that 
the Chinese People’s Republic is 
seated in the United Nations and at 
all disarmament discussions, 

Thirdly, the road-block of deep 
mutual distrust must be removed and 
the swamp of interminable discus- 
sion about controls and inspection 
must be bridged. Negotiation there 
has to be if universal disarmament 
is to be achieved, whether by unilat- 
eral example or by agreement. A 
disarmed world will inevitably have 
a structure or a framework, and in 
that sense “controls”, though as 
Mr. K. has reminded us, when you 
have complete disarmament you can 
easily have unlimited inspection, 
since no one will have anything to 
hide. 

As a matter of fact, discussion of 
gradual steps and of inspection has 
hitherto not taken place with the 
honest and avowed purpose of reach- 
ing total disarmament. At bottom, 
governments have wanted to avoid 
total disarmament, and so, conven- 
iently for all of them, discussion has 
at frequent intervals bogged down 
completely over details, under the 
“T will if you will” formula. 

In addition, if the commitment is 
genuine, the aim of the United States 
Government will not be secretly to 
welcome endless wrangles but to 
guard against them by constantly 
taking the moral initiative and forc- 
ing the Soviet government, if it is 
insincere, to deal with acts for peace, 
not with U. S. propaganda. Among 
the steps which the United States 
Government should therefore be 
called upon to take as evidence of 















its good faith, which others might 
then emulate, is to extend the mora- 
torium on nuclear tests indefinitely 
and unconditionally, to make it 
clear that the United States will under 
no circumstances resume them. 

We have not suddenly gone soit 
in our analysis of what may be ex- 
pected of governments; but we are 
determined not to let governments— 
any governments—duck the issue of 
total disarmament, now that it has 
been raised. ' A. J. M. 


GUESSING GAME 


For several weeks now there has 
been a national guessing game about 
what the real aims of Soviet foreign 
policy now are. What is Mr. Khrush- 
chev really up to? Some of the 
guesses have been: (1) expanded 
trade with the United States—the 
Soviet is said to have reached the 
point in its industrialization where 
in certain areas it needs the com- 
plicated machinery which only the 
United States can provide; (2) fear 
of the growth of Red China and the 
future threat which this may pose to 
Russia—the Soviet is said to be try- 
ing to mend fences with the United 
States in order that it may not be 
faced with the pressure of hostile 
powers on both sides; and (3) desire 
to surpass the United States in 
raising the standard of living—Mr. 
Khrushchev himself has avowed this 
aim, 

All these factors may certainly 
play a part, but perhaps the most 
important factor of all is simply the 
complete stalemate which the Cold 
War has reached. On both sides it 
had become more and more obvious 
that nothing further can be done 
with the old policy—except war. 
Neither side could get any more ad- 
vantages out of it. By embarking on 
a “friendship policy” the Soviet un- 
doubtedly hopes to make Commu- 
nism respectable again, which might 
have consequences for the future in 
France and Italy especially. For its 
part the United States may see the 
opportunity for more penetration of 
Eastern Europe and of the Soviet 
Union itself. In these terms “friend- 
ship” may simply mean a continua- 
tion of the Cold War on a new basis. 
What neither side may be counting 
on is that in a relaxed atmosphere 
even these methods of “subversion” 
may make less and less sense. R. F. 


LUNACY 


The Soviet moon rocket, a master- 
piece of technological achievement, 
produced an ominous side effect—the 
miserable question of who will “own” 





the moon. Western lawyers imme- 
diately began debating the niceties 
of international “space law”, and 
the science-fiction nightmare of a 
battle in outer space for “possession” 
of the moon must have loomed in 
the back of many minds. 

This obscene projection of human 
pettiness and parochialism out into 
the cosmos is beneath contempt. 
Thousands of men belonging to many 
countries and many ages labored to 
provide the scientific foundations 
which make space flight possible. 
This scientific inheritance no more 
belongs to any one country than does 
the air we breathe. 

Even though the Soviet Union did 
not claim “possession”, it was surely 





“The container of 390 kilograms 
with a pennant bearing the na- 
tional emblem of the Soviet Union 
is now on the moon... We have 
no doubt that the excellent scien- 
tists, engineers, and workers of 
the United States of America who 
are engaged in the field of con- 
quering the cosmos will also carry 
their pennant over to the moon. 
The Soviet pennant as an old res- 
ident will then welcome your pen- 
nant and they will live there 
together in peace and friendship, 
and as all people should live who 
inhabit our common mother earth, 
who is so generous to us with all 
her gifts.” 
—Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, quoted in the 
New York Times, Sept. 16th. 


“IT am quite sure that when our 
young astronauts blast off into 
space they will meet Russian 
customs officers.” 
—Dr. Wernher Von Braun, 
former rocket expert for 
Hitler, now director of devel- 
opment for the U. S. Army 
Ballistic Missile Center at 
Redstone Arsenal, quoted in 
the Times, same day. 











at fault in treating the moon like an- 
other piece of territory, to have a 
national flag planted on it. (What a 
far superior gesture it would have 
been if flags of all nations had been 
in the moon rocket!) But the United 
States assuredly would have done 
exactly the same thing. The attempt 
to make the moon an object for the 
enhancement of national prestige—- 
and the fact that this is considered 
normal behavior today and nobody 
thinks it at all strange—is an in- 
dication of just how mad we are. 

R. F. 


CRISIS IN GANDHI’S INDIA 


During the post-World War II pe. 
riod the foreign policy of India under 
Nehru’s leadership has been one of 
opposition to military power blocs 
and “independence” of the existing 
blocs under United States and Sovict 
Russian leadership. 

The policy itself is in our opinion 
sound, but its application by the In. 
dian government and its interpreta- 
tion in Nehru’s statements have often 
been such as to cause not only West. 
ern politicians but Western believers 
in nonviolence to ask the old ques. 
tion: “Against whom is India neu. 
tral?” 

It would have been better if he had 
not couched his 
treading softly where China and Rus- 
sia were concerned in moralistic and 
pseudo-Gandhian terms—“peace and 
conciliation” is what the Mahatma 
taught us and this is what the im- 
perialist powers of the West do not 
understand—and instead had frankly 
stated that the Indian government 
had to be circumspect in dealing 
with very powerful neighbors. 

What the Indian government now 
does is to alert its armed forces and 
send troops to the threatened borders, 
just like any other government. 

It is thus faced with the familiar 
choice between surrender, backing 
down, and resorting to violence and 
war, because it has in the years 
since Gandhiji’s death made no ef- 
fort to put its budget and its in- 
genuity to work on developing a 
program of nonviolent resistance 
rather than as up to date a military 
establishment as a poor nation can 


aflord. 


We are not unmindful of the many 
useful things Nehru and his govern- 
ment have done and are doing, nor of 
the failure of the United States to 
give India at critical moments the 
aid which might have enabled its 
government to approximate more 
closely the ideals of its Gandhian 
tradition. We do not mean to sug: 
gest that devising and implementing 
a nonviolent strategy for any nation 
is a simple and easy question. 


In line with LiBeration’s basic 
function, we want to see the problem 
seriously studied. We have sent a 
questionnaire to a number of Jeading 
Indian statesmen and commentators, 
Gandhian and non-Gandhian, dealing 
with contemporary developments in 
that country and hope in an early 
issue to give our readers the sub- 
stance of their replies 
A, J. M- 
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“Never let them rest” 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


OF NONVIOLENCE 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


PARADOXICALLY, the struggle for civil 
rights has reached a stage of profound crisis, although 
its outward aspect is distinctly less turbulent and vic- 
tories of token integration have been won in the hard- 
resistance areas of Virginia and Arkansas. 

The crisis has its origin in a decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court more than a year ago which upheld 
the pupil placement law. Though little noticed then, 
this decision fundamentally weakened the historic 1954 
ruling of the Court. It is imperceptibly becoming 
the basis of a de facto compromise between the power- 
ful contending forces. 

The 1954 decision required for effective implementa- 
tion resolute Federal action supported by mass action 
to undergird all necessary changes. It is obvious that 
Federal action by the legislative and executive branches 
was half-hearted and inadequate. The activity of Negro 
forces, while heroic in some instances, and impressive 
in other sporadic situations, lacked consistency and 
militancy sufficient to fill the void left by government 
default. The segregationists were swift to seize these 
advantages, and unrestrained by moral or social con- 
science, defied the law boldly and brazenly. 

The net effect of this social equation has led to the 
present situation, which is without clearcut victory for 
either side. Token integration is a developing pattern. 
This type of integration is merely an affirmation of a 
principle without the substance of change. 

It is, like the Supreme Court decision, a pronounce- 
ment of justice, but by itself does not insure that the 
millions of Negro children will be educated in con- 
ditions of equality. This is not to say that it is without 
value. It has substantial importance. However, it fun- 
damentally changes the outlook of the whole movement, 
for it raises the prospect of long, slow change without 
a predictable end. As we have seen in Northern cities, 
token integration has become a pattern in many com- 
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munities and remained frozen, even though environ- 
mental attitudes are substantially less hostile to full 
integration than in the South. 


Three Views of Violence 


This then is the danger. Full integration can easily 
become a distant or mythical goal—major integration 
may be long postponed, and in the quest for social calm 
a compromise firmly implanted in which the real goals 
are merely token integration for a long period to come. 

The Negro was the tragic victim of another com- 
promise in 1878, when his full equality was bargained 
away by the Federal Government and a condition some- 
what above slave status but short of genuine citizenship 
become his social and political existence for nearly 
a century. 

There is reason to believe that the Negro of 1959 will 
not accept supinely any such compromises in the con- 
temporary struggle for integration. His struggle will 
continue, but the obstacles will determine its specific 
nature. It is axiomatic in social life that the imposition 
of frustrations leads to two kinds of reactions. One is 
the development of a wholesome social organization to 
resist with effective, firm measures any efforts to impede 
progress. The other is a confused, anger-motivated 
drive to strike back violently, to inflict damage. Pri- 
marily, it seeks to cause injury to retaliate for wrongful 
suffering. Secondarily, it seeks real progress. It is 
punitive—not radical or constructive. 

The current calls for violence have their roots in 
this latter tendency. Here one must be clear that there 
are three different views on the subject of violence. 
One is the approach of pure nonviolence, which cannot 
readily or easily attract large masses, for it requires ex- 
traordinary discipline and courage. The second is 


violence exercised in self-defense, which all societies, 
from the most primitive to the most cultured and civil- 
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ized, accept as moral and legal. The principle of self- 
defense, even involving weapons and bloodshed, has 
never been condemned, even by Gandhi, who sanctioned 
it for those unable to master pure nonviolence. The 
third is the advocacy of violence as a tool of advance- 
ment, organized as in warfare, deliberately and con- 
sciously. To this tendency many Negroes are being 
tempted today. There are incalculable perils in this 
approach. It is not the danger or sacrifice of physical 
being which is primary, though it cannot be contem- 
plated without a sense of deep concern for human life. 
The greatest danger is that it will fail to attract Negroes 
to a real collective struggle, and will confuse the large 
uncommitted middle group, which as yet has not sup- 
ported either side. Further, it will mislead Negroes 
into the belief that this is the only path and place 
them as a minority in a position where they confront 
a far larger adversary than it is possible to defeat in 
this form of combat. When the Negro uses force in 
self-defense he does not forfeit support—he may even 
win it, by the courage and self-respect it reflects. When 
he seeks to initiate violence he provokes questions about 
the necessity for it, and inevitably is blamed for its 
consequences. It is unfortunately true that however 
the Negro acts, his struggle will not be free of violence 
initiated by his enemies, and he will need ample courage 
and willingness to sacrifice to defeat this manifestation 
of violence. But if he seeks it and organizes it, he can- 
not win. Does this leave the Negro without a positive 
method to advance? Mr. Robert Williams would have 
us believe that there is no effective and practical alter- 
native. He argues that we must be cringing and sub- 
missive or take up arms. To so place the issue distorts 
the whole problem. There are other meaningful alter- 
natives. 

The Negro people can organize socially to initiate 
many forms of struggle which can drive their enemies 
back without resort to futile and harmful violence. 
In the history of the movement for racial advancement, 
many creative forms have been developed—the mass 
boycott, sitdown protests and strikes, sit-ins,—refusal 
to pay fines and bail for unjust arrests—mass marches 
—mass meetings—prayer pilgrimages, etc. Indeed, in 
Mr. Williams’ own community of Monroe, North Caro- 
lina, a striking example of collective community action 
won a significant victory without use of arms or threats 
of violence. When the police incarcerated a Negro 
doctor unjustly, the aroused people of Monroe marched 
to the police station, crowded into its halls and cor- 
ridors, and refused to leave until their colleague was 
released. Unable to arrest everyone, the authorities re- 
leased the doctor and neither side attempted to unleash 
violence. This experience was related by the doctor who 
was the intended victim. 

There is more power in socially organized masses on 


the march than there is in guns in the hands of a few 
desperate men. Our enemies would prefer to deal with 
a small armed group rather than with a huge, unarmed 
but resolute mass of people. However, it is necessary 
that the mass-action method be persistent and unyield. 
ing. Gandhi said the Indian people must “never let 
them rest,” referring to the British. He urged them to 
keep protesting daily and weekly, in a variety of ways, 
This method inspired and organized the Indian masses 
and disorganized and demobilized the British. I 
educates its myriad participants, socially and morally, 
All history teaches us that like a turbulent ocean beat. 
ing great cliffs into fragments of rock, the determined 
movement of people incessantly demanding their rights 
always disintegrates the old order. 





It is this form of struggle—non-cooperation with evil 
through mass actions—“never letting them rest”—which 
offers the more effective road for those who have been 
tempted and goaded to violence. It needs the bold and 
the brave because it is not free of danger. It faces the 


rr 


vicious and evil enemies squarely. It requires dedicated 
people, because it is a backbreaking task to arouse, to 
organize, and to educate tens of thousands for dis 
ciplined, sustained action. From this form of struggle 
more emerges that is permanent and damaging to the 
enemy than from a few acts of organized violence. 


Our present urgent necessity is to cease our internal 
fighting and turn outward to the enemy, using every 
form of mass action yet known—create new forms—and 
resolve never to let them rest. This is the social lever 
which will force open the door to freedom. Our power- 
ful weapons are the voices, the feet, and the bodies of 
dedicated, united people, moving without rest toward 
a just goal. Greater tyrants than Southern segregation- 
ists have been subdued and defeated by this form of 
struggle. We have not yet used it, and it would be 
tragic if we spurn it because we have failed to perceive 
its dynamic strength and power. ' 


Cashing In on War? 


I am reluctant to inject a personal defense against 
charges by Mr. Williams that I am inconsistent in my 
struggle against war and too weak-kneed to protest 
nuclear war. Merely to set the record straight, may 
I state that repeatedly, in public addresses and in my 
writings, I have unequivocally declared my hatred for 
this most colossal of all evils and I have condemned any 
organizer of war, regardless of his rank or nationality. 





T have signed numerous statements with other Amet- 
icans condemning nuclear testing and have authorized | 
publication of my name in advertisements appearing 





in the largest circulation newspapers in the country, 





without concern that it was then “unpopular” to % 








speak out. 
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Statement by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People: 


THE SINGLE ISSUE 
in the ROBERT WILLIAMS 


CASE 


We asked Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, to comment on Robert F. Williams’s article 
“Can Negroes Afford to Be Pacifists?” which appeared in last month’s LiBERA- 
TION. Wilkins replied that he regards the issue of self-defense raised by Wil- 
liams as a spurious one. He stressed that the N. A. A. C. P. has always asserted 
that right and sent us the following statement, which was issued by the N. A. A.- 


C. P. shortly after Williams’s suspension. 


THERE IS ONE, and only one, issue in the 
Robert Williams case. 

That single issue is: Shall the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People endorse the ad- 
vocacy by a local NAACP officer of stopping “lynchings 
with lynchings” or meeting “violence with violence”? 

The Association gave its answer on June 8, 1959, when 
the Board of Directors affirmed the suspension of Mr. 
Williams from his position as president of the Monroe, 
N. C. branch of the NAACP. The Board unanimously 
rejected Mr. Williams’ proposal as inconsistent with the 
Association’s 50-year fight against mob violence. 


This is the only issue. 
There is no issue of self-defense. 
There is no issue of free speech. 


On the morning of May 6 when Mr. Williams con- 
firmed to Executive Secretary Roy Wilkins the accuracy 
of the language attributed to him in a United Press 
International dispatch of May 5, he made no mention of 
self-defense. He simply called for mob action to redress 
injustice. He did not retract this demand in his long 
distance telephone conversation with Mr. Wilkins. 

The issue, then, is mob action versus the orderly 
legal, legislative and educational procedures the NAACP 
has successfully pursued for half a century. 

There can be no issue of self-defense for this has been 
a cardinal principle of the NAACP since its organiza- 
tion 50 years ago. 

The Association’s first annual report, covering the 
years 1909-1910. records two instances in which the 
newly-organized NAACP came to the aid of Negroes, 
both of whom, in defense of their lives and their homes, 
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shot white men—one in South Carolina and the other in 
Arkansas. 

Of many cases in which the NAACP came to the aid 
of Negroes charged with self-defense homicide, the most 
celebrated was that of Dr. Ossian H. Sweet of Detroit 
in 1925. A mob gathered in front of the home which 
Dr. Sweet had purchased in a white neighborhood and 
into which he had moved is family. In the milling 
around, the turmoil, the shouts and the threats, a 
member of the mob was shot and killed. Dr. Sweet, his 
brother and others were arrested and charged with 
murder. The NAACP retained the most famous lawyer 
of the period—Clarence Darrow—to represent the de- 
fendants. At the conclusion of a long trial they were 
acquitted. 


It was the NAACP also which successfully sustained 
the four-year fight to secure freedom for 79 Negroes 
convicted, in Phillips County, Ark., of killing a white 
planter who was a member of a mob which raided a 
meeting of Negro farmers called for the purpose of 
organizing a union to protect their rights. The riot in 
which Negroes acted in self-defense occurred in 1919. 
Tt was not until four years and many court hearings later 
(including a final ruling by the United States Supreme 
Court) that the last of the defendants was freed as the 
result of NAACP efforts costing thousands of dollars. 


Assistance to Negroes involved in self-defense slay- 
ings has been one of the major responsibilities of the 
NAACP. The Association’s role in these cases has been 
and remains consistent. The NAACP has defended in- 
dividual Negroes and groups of Negroes who have been 
compelled to kill in defense of their homes and lives. 


At its June 8 meeting affirming the suspension of 
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Mr. Williams, the NAACP Board of Directors reiterated 


this position: 


The NAACP has never condoned mob violence but 
it firmly supports the right of Negroes individually 
and collectively to defend their person, their homes 
and their property from attack. This principle has 
always been the policy of the NAACP. For ex- 
ample, the Arkansas riot case in 1919, the Swect 
case in 1925, the Columbia, Tenn., riot case in 
1946, and the Ingram case in Georgia in 1947. 


Just as there is no issue of self-defense in the Robert 
F, Williams case, there is also no issue of “free speech.” 

The constitutional guarantee of free speech is not 
unlimited. A man is not privileged to cry “Fire!” in a 
crowded theatre. Nor is he at liberty to advocate 
criminal acts. Likewise, he is restrained from fomenting 
violence. In many a case, the courts have imposed such 
restrictions on free speech. 

Mr. Williams and his supporters have sought to 
becloud the issue—to make it appear what it is not. His 
suspension was not based on later self-defense appeals. 
Such appeals are neither contrary to NAACP policy or 
inimical to the best interests of the Association. No 
charges have been brought against Mr. Williams on the 
basis of his second-thought remarks. 

The charges are based upon his call for aggressive, 
premeditated violence. Lynching is never defensive. 
It is always prearranged, incited and aggressive. 


Mr. Williams has also claimed that he was speaking 
for himself when he called upon Negroes to act as 
prosecutor, jury, judge and executioner. But the dis. 
patch identified him as president of the Monroe, N. (., 
branch of the NAACP. 

It is practically impossible for an officer of the 
NAACP to make a public statement, as a private citizen, 
on such an issue. 

No action was taken against Mr. Williams for the 
advocacy of self-defense. 

His suspension as president of the Monroe, N. C.,, 
NAACP branch was the result solely of his call on May 
5 for mob action. 

Following a hearing before the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Branches, June 3, the Board unanimously 
endorsed the Committee’s recommendation approving 
Mr. Wilkins’ suspension of Mr. Williams and extended 
the period of suspension for six months ending Nov- 
ember 6, 1959. 

The Board found that Mr. Williams’ statement of 
May 5 “endangers the effectiveness of the NAACP, 
especially in the South. It can be used by segregation. 
ists to spread the false impression that the NAACP sup- 
ports lynching and mob violence.” 


Moreover, the Board concluded, “the NAACP cannot 
support any sentiment calling for the use of violence 
to correct injustice, and public expression of such sen- 
timents by its officers cannot be condoned.” 





the price of negro liberation 


What is so special about the Negro that he thinks he is 
too precious to die for anything as noble as a just cause? 
Negroes shudder from the thought of a righteous death 
delivered by a white man a hundred times more than death 
at the hands of another Negro over some trifle. It is foolish 
to think of the American white men wiping out 20 million 
of their fellowmen. A man cannot wipe out what is a part 
of him without exterminating himself. Death is no more 
than death whether delivered by Negro or white. The strug- 
gle for Negro liberation is certainly going to cost some 
blood. The question is whether the Negro is willing to pay 
on a long drawn installment plan or a lump sum. A lump 
sum cash payment will seem expensive, but will be cheaper 
in the long run because the carrying charge will be absent. 


The white liberals and moderates of today sit like self 
appointed Gods having the divine authority of saying how 
long and how much freedom during gradual periods of 
transition the Negro should have. They offer to help us 
so long as we allow them to dictate the methods and the 


means to be used. Their advice revolves around stock 
phrases of long suffering patience and gradualism. If they 
had to daily suffer the indignities and pain of the Negro 
oppression, I wonder how patient THEY WOULD BE? 


They say we should wait for a change in the hearts of 
the good Christian southern gentlemen? Why is it that 
these same people advocate armies instead of a long patient 
wait for a change in the hearts of the leaders of the Com- 
munist World? Those who pretend to be shocked by the 
possibility of the Negro fighting back are not half as 
shocked by the brutal conditions that force the Negro to 
even consider fighting back. I have no desire to kill or be 
killed at home nor abroad, by a Russian, a Negro or a white 
Christian gentleman—nay not even by God, but I can fore- 
see times when this type of violence may become necesgary in 
a society where constituted law and moral conscience falter. 

Reprinted from the August 15th issue of the Crusader, 
a weekly newsletter edited and published by Robert 
F. Williams, at 410 N. Boyte St., Monroe, N. C. 
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The Plague of Juvenile Delinquency 
Murder in the Streets 


A NEW EPIDEMIC of teen-age murder has 
broken out in the streets and playgrounds of New York. 
There were four youth murders in eight days, at the end 
of August, and every day’s news brings us accounts of 
new brutalities. As if the events were not shocking 
enough in themselves, publishers and politicians have 
sought to profiteer on this grim situation. Hate-filled 
headlines, distorted stories, and simplistic charges 
have created an atmosphere of hysteria in which 
shocked and indignant adults are in danger of succumb- 
ing to sadism themselves, under the guise of punishment 
or prevention. A Monsignor has stated that the guilty 
youths are wild animals and should be treated as such. 
Judge Samuel Leibowitz has “warned the juries not to 
be influenced by ‘crackpots, do-gooders, and starry-eyed 
professionals’ who, he said, had been responsible for 
lenient laws for teen-age offenders ... ‘See that the 
thug does not escape and that no silly treatment is given 
these young enemies of society’.” Mayor Wagner has 
asserted: “This is not juvenile delinquency .... This is 
crime, full-fledged, committed by youths old enough to 
know better but who probably never will. ... They and 
their ilk will be met with the full power of the police, 
as many police as we can put on the street, that we can 
train and get the money for.” Others have called for 
“free use of the nightstick”, the employment of German 
shepherd dogs as roving police, and an end to “coddling” 
by the City’s Youth Board, which has been trying to 
convert fighting gangs into athletic and social clubs. 
Already, 1,089 new police have been added and a 
former settlement house has been bought by the city 
for use as a juvenile prison. 

Working the other side of the street, a few calmer 
individuals, including spokesmen for the Youth Board, 
are calling for more social workers to provide recreation, 
counseling, and vocational training. Although this point 
of view has not been grabbing the headlines, it is 
almost certain that it will not be entirely ignored in 
the long run. New York’s troubled youths will undoubt- 
edly be given the full treatment of more and tougher 
cops, more and tougher jails, and at least a few more 
opportunities to take out their frustrations on a ping 
pong ball or in an arts and crafts program. 

First let us try to clear away some of the obvious 
fallacies in the conflicting approaches of those who 
have derisively labelled each other the “head-beaters” 
and the “bleeding hearts”. 


“Coddling” 


The recent mistaken-identity murder of two teen- 
agers in a playground led to the Get Tough Quick 
statements of Monsignor McCaffrey, Judge Leibowitz. 
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and Mayor Wagner. The public was given the impres- 
sion that the two accused killers had been spoiled by 
leniency and kindness. In fact, each of them was 
already the victim of a previous Get Tough Policy. 
Salvador Agron, who is now seventeen, had already 
served three and a half years in reform school for 
having been a passenger in a stolen car. Antonio Her- 
nandez, also seventeen, had served twenty months for 
theft. In addition to suffering the provocations and in- 
dignities that are heaped on all Puerto Ricans in New 
York, these boys had been specially txained by long 
months in society’s crime schools. Yet as a result of 
the panic caused by newspaper handling of their crime, 
society went into action to crack down on other youths, 
some of them “innocent” and others “guilty,” but all 
of them at a sensitive and difficult age when they can 
be turned in either direction according to the treat- 
ment they receive. 

In the first four days after the playground killing, the 
police rounded up 438 teenagers. The Times of Septem- 
ber 9th reports: 

A detail of 25 detectives under Lt. James Burke was 
assigned to the Times Square area at 6 P. M. With 
their tour only half over, they had taken into custody 
twenty-five youths who had been loitering, most of 
them on Forty-second street between Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues. 

The New York Post of the following day tells how 
police “had to battle an angry, bottle throwing mob of 
300 persons” to take two boys into custody. 

Pillar said the angry crowd collected after he had 
found Aguirre (16) ... with “about 12 other kids in 
front of the Colon Theatre and I told them to keep 
moving.” 

“Aguirre shouted, ‘I’m not going to move, it’s a free 
country.’ I told him you’re under arrest. 

“When he started walking away from me, I grabbed 
him by the shoulder. He swung around and hit me . 

It took reinforcements at least an hour to clear the 
area. 

Tough treatment was undoubtedly in store for a 
group of youthful purse-snatchers, arrested the same 
week, whose leader was a nine-year-old boy from a 
broken home. These tragically mixed-up kids operated 
on horseback in New York’s Central Park. One of the 
boys would ride up to a prospective victim, dismount, 
seize her purse, remount, and gallop off like Jesse James. 
After a few years of conditioning in reform school, the 
romantic aspects will be crusted over, and some of these 
boys will be described in the papers as brutal agents 
of what Mayor Wagner has called “organized and wan- 
ton killing”. 

In the same vein, I find myself wondering whether, 
a few years from now, some kids from the angry, bottle- 
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throwing mob will not wind up as brutal criminals, ap- 
pearing before a judge who was once part of the mob 
of students from Mayor Wagner’s alma mater who 


“cod- 


rioted in New Haven last spring. If so, will the 
dling” that the Yale rioters received predispose the 
judge to understand that “There but for the grace of 


status go |”? 


Scapegoats 

As in every bewildering and complex problem, the 
simplest reaction is to find a scapegoat whom we can 
blame for our anguish or on whom we can unload the 
problem. The “head-beaters” blame the police for 
having failed to suppress what amounts to a volcano 
whose sources lie beyond their control in a society whose 
less attractive features include overcrowding, racial per- 
secution, economic exploitation, social snobbery, sex- 
ual hypocrisy, and conscription of men and money 
for bacteriological and nuclear genocide—all dressed up 
and advertised as a “free and democratic society”. Others 
blame the “do-gooders”, although it is hard to see how 
a handful of social workers can be expected to drain 
off the pent-up explosiveness of a whole society. Even 
a substantial increase in social-welfare agencies cannot 
be expected to fill the void or heal the hurt in an in- 
dividual whose major relationship to society will con- 
tinue to be that of a statistic: a potential buyer to be 
tricked and cajoled; a laborer (or artist or idea man) to 
be milked for profits; a voter to be manipulated into 
pulling the right lever; a dues-payer for the union; 
a subscriber to help win the circulation war or a 
scientist to help win the Cold War; a rent-payer, con- 
vert, or draftee. 

It is certainly better to bat a ball than to bat some- 
body’s head in, but when the game is over, too many of 
the kids have to go home, past the lying billboards and 
the shop window filled with worthless status symbols 
to a four-in-a-bed, rat-infested flat or to suburbia, where 
success is more important than solidarity. After a while, 
a certain percentage of youths is going to find it more 
fulfiJling to kick one of the shop windows or one of 
their fellow humans rather than a football. 

The most common scapegoat is a racial or national 
minority. Most cities have minority ethnic groups 
which are forced by the rest of us to live in ghettoes and 
to suffer the extremes of poverty and exploitation. In- 
evitably, some members of these groups burst forth in 
crude violence. This, in turn, intensifies the prejudices 
of those whose anti-social activity is of a more respect- 
able nature—such as owning the tenements, factories, 
or stores which bleed these people. (Only a few of us 
are direct owners, but many more receive discriminatory 
incomes which are based on the exploitation of the 
less educated or the newly arrived; others attend 
universities which own slum 


churches or teach at 


properties. ) 


1 


Judge Leibowitz voiced what was in a lot of New 
Yorkers’ minds when he called, at a Senate subcommit. 
tee hearing on juvenile delinquency, for a curtailment 
of immigration to New York “from all parts of the 
country and the Caribbean”. But the saddest and most 
revealing aspect of the episode was the manner in which 
Representative Emmanuel Celler of Brookiyn, who 
was attending the same hearing, sprang to the defense 
of the Puerto Ricans. Caught by surprise, no doubt, he 
blurted out the following unpolitic truth: 
We should not discourage them from coming. We 
need them for the hard chores and rough work. Li 
they do not come, most of our hotels, restaurants, 
and laundries would close. We need new seed immi- 
gration. (New York Times, September 26th) 

New seed immigration has always provided a dis. 
proportionate number of those who commit crimes of 
violence, not because of their own characteristics but 
because of the characteristics of those who greet them, 
We drive them into a corner and then condemn them if 
they fight back in ways not sanctioned by the Marquis 
of Queensbury and the Constitution. Ironically, many 
of those who are crying out against Puerto Ricans, 
Negroes, or Mexicans come from racial stocks which 
were similarly condemned a generation or two ago 
when they were the new arrivals. In previous years, 
the Irish, the Italians, the Poles, the Spanish, the Jews, 
and the Germans, were all accused of being trouble- 
makers. 

A further indication of the shallowness of attrib- 
uting juvenile delingency to the hereditary shortcomings 
of any particular ethnic group can be seen in the fact 
that the present outbursts are worldwide, causing con- 
cern, for instance, in Japan, Russia, Poland, France, 
England, and Argentina. 


Gangs 


A lot of nonsense has been written about gangs. It 
is natural for young persons to seek identity and ex- 
citement in a group. It is part of finding their rela- 
tionship to the world and the people around them. It is 
not youthful gregariousness that is at fault but the 
physical and psychological context which adults have 
provided. 

In the first place, while society cries out against teen- 
age violence, advertisers sell everything from soap to 
steel by peddling violence on TV. Murder is everybody's 
business in the movies, the newspapers, the comics. 
The man who sells a gun or a switch blade is condemned 
as a criminal (and of course he is), but the writer, 
producer, actor, or sponsor who puts the ideas of vio- 
lence into the child’s head is hailed as a celebrity. Much 
has been written about this, but very little has been 
done to combat it. An organized boycott of the pro- 
grams and products might be a good place to begin. 


Liberation 
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In the second place, the city itself is an unnatural 
and obsolete phenomenon that adults cling to for dubi- 
ous reasons of investment, profit, prestige, and its arti- 
ficially stimulatipg effect on jaded and desensitized 
lives. Many “radicals” think they can get more converts 
there or feel protected against the barbs of conformists. 
But the streets and institutions of any large city pro- 
vide a poisonous environment for groups of teenagers 
to carry out their inevitable pilgrimages of exploration 
and adventure in. Instead of climbing a tree or build- 
ing a dam, they scale a fire escape and enter an empty 
apartment. Instead of making off with apples or corn 
from a neighboring farmer, with whom there is at least 
some hope of a moderating relationship in the event of 
detection, they steal from an anonymous corporation 
and battle for their freedom with anonymous policemen 
who will shoot if one runs and, after a warning shot in 
the air, may kill the beardless adventurer. If a thirteen- 
year-old doesn’t “chicken out,” and takes a ride in a 
stolen car, he comes before an overworked and bewild- 
ered judge who lives in a different world, and in many 
cases sentences him to three and a half years in a crime 
school, as the judge did to Sal Agron. 

As the child gets older, the symbols of status, sex, and 
success are omnipresent—and unattainable by legitimate 
means. The symbols and the facts of regimentation and 
repression are inescapable. Around the corner is the 
gun salesman anxious to make a sale or the junkie 
anxious to get a potential customer hooked. 

Norman Mailer has pointed out in consideration of 
one of the most “senseless” of crimes, in which two 
strong eighteen-year-old hoodlums beat in the brains of 
a candy-store keeper: 

One murders not only a weak, 50-year old man but 
an institution as well, one violates private property, 
one enters into a new relation with the police and in- 
troduces a dangerous element into one’s life. The 
hoodlum is therefore daring the unknown, and tro 
matter how brutal the act it is not altogether cowardly. 

There can be no justification for such crimes, but 
there is a cruel justice which shapes our ends. So long 
as we adults act as we do, it is inevitable that some of 
our children will cut through our polished and hypo- 
critical pretences and mimic us in ways that we despise. 
We who have killed millions in defense of “Western 
freedoms” should not be surprised if more and more 
teenagers kill a few individuals as part of their des- 
perate search for release and excitement. 


What Can We Do? 


Is there nothing immediate that can be done? Beyond 
resisting the hysteria and panic? Beyond providing the 
palliatives of voluntary camps, better recreational op- 
portunities, and non-discriminatory housing and work? 
Beyond offering understanding, forgiveness, and love to 
even the most ugly of the offenders, while realizing that 
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we are not fully capable of such love and can only extend 
the love we are capable of to a handful, while society 
rides herd on the rest? Beyond dedicating ourselves to 
the long-run job of building a different society? 

What of the children growing up today who will not 
be reached by such an approach? The Monsignor was 
right in saying that many of them are growing up like 
wild beasts. Not just the children of the poor and of 
racial minorities but, in many cases, the children of 
respectable middle-class parents and of the country- 
club set. 

The common factors in all of these cases seem to be 
the lack of fulfilling human relationships, outside the 
context of delinquency, and the lack of any satisfying 
ideal for which they can integrate themselves. It is 
symptomatic that delinquency and violence are less 
virulent amongst Negroes in the South than in the 
North, even though the economic and social conditions 
are more desperate there. The family culture and the 
Negro church hold their lives together. 

Neither the church nor the family is a sufficiently in- 
tegrating force in itself, if it fails to offer an ideal 
beyond attendance at church or the pleasures of the 
fireside. As the church has abandoned its prophetic role 
and has accepted the economic and military mores of 
society, it has lost its power to provide the symbols 
and visions that can give the more spirited or sensitive 
young people something to live for. In these days of 
shattered homes, it may seem a triumph to offer the 
child a family circle to grow up in. But if the family 
fosters the success drives and conforms to the patriotic 
compulsions of our culture, the unifying force is not 
deep enough to stand up to the disintegrating forces 
that surround it—and that enter the home through TV, 
radio, and newspapers. 

Working for better human relationships and work- 
ing by direct action for a better society can have an 
immediate effect on juvenile delinqency as well. One 
of the most dramatic (but little known) effects of the 
Montgomery bus protest was the reduction in crime 
and street-corner violence that took place in the Negro 
sections of the city. The people, including the teenagers, 
were occupied with something big and challenging that 
gave meaning to their lives. After the protest was over, 
the rate of crime went up again (though it did not 
return to its former level). 

If we try to squeeze the rising generation into a 
stereotyped pattern of imagined personal, social, or 
political virtue, a lot of them won’t dig us, dad. But 
adults who take seriously the task of building a better 
society and who commit their own lives to this task can 
help create an atmosphere which offers the freedom and 
the hope that should be every child’s heritage and that 
are the most powerful counteragents to the forces of 
disintegration and delinquency. 
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Ideology in the Fourth Dimension 


A REPLY TO JOSEPH R. 


“This is the true challenge to Jones. If 
what he considers a dead-end philosophy 
is to be opposed by something better, it 
must be an universal one and it must as- 
similate what rationalism has tried to do.” 


I AM FORTUNATE to have had the benefit 
vf such an experienced point of view as Mr. Starobin’s. 
Particularly because his reaction is probably shared, as 
he suggests, by many others of the socialist-Marxist 
tradition, I take it very seriously, and will do my best 
to respond with some assurance that in End there is 
not just that which might conceivably be “true,” but 
also the hope for a “viable way forward.” Of course, 
implicit in Mr. Starobin’s demand for this satisfaction, 
is the Hegelian insight by which he not altogether in- 
accurately describes me as being “transfixed”—if an 
idea does not “work” it will soon cease to exist. “If it 
does not exist, how can it be true?” as I remarked 
several times in the course of my essay—to which the 


same thought naturally applies. Mr. Starobin also 
makes reference to my “unconscious imitation” of 


Hegel. It was hardly unconscious, for I cited him half 
a dozen times in End, and whether it was only imitation, 
or a little more than that, we shall see. 

Mr. Starobin can rightly demand something viable. 
but he cannot stipulate that it must be easy, simple, 
quick, painless or certain. These desirable qualities are 
the trophies of ideologies that have already actualized 
themselves in forms of civilization, and have therefore 
become “self-evident.”* 

Before going on to Mr. Starobin’s essential question, 
I will make a survey of his objections on the technical 
or “formalist” level. (A few of these may have been 
covered by my previous article in LiseraTion, which 
he had not yet seen.) 

The use of psychoanalysis. The ubiquitous couch was 
previously borne into the discussion (by several of the 
readers’ letters in Newspaper No. 7) and I answer sub- 
stantially as I did there: it is not needed because no 
question of individual psychoanalysis is involved. The 
confusion of a deeper level of motivation with what is 
“only” individual is characteristic of “social” ideology 
(within psychoanalysis as well.) But I am dealing with 
the nature of the rational ideology, that is with a ques- 
tion of general or shared human intent and mctivation, 


1. In Russia itself today, for instance, Marxism has become 
“celf-evident” in this way. It is nearly as self-evident, un- 
fortunately, among most liberal and radical Western intel- 


lectuals. 
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Jack Jones 


which may exist either consciously or unconscious 
ly. insofar as motives are only individual, they have 
no ideological signiticance. “How 
couch?” We don’t—perhaps 
it mught be said that we get its history or ideology on 
the couch, out even this carries misleading connotations 
vf the orthodox Freudian approach, with which I have 
almosi nothing in common. 1 have really more in com. 
mon with Marxist psychoanalysis (in ascribing hidden 
eccnomic motives to everything Marxism can be seen 


do we get the 


whole world on the 


as a rival psychoanalytic ideology) inasmuch as there 
the criterion of value (or “reality” or “health”) is not 
given by the current society (as in Freudianism) but 
must be created. In my opinion, this necessary creation 
is impossible with the elements that exist tuday on the 
formal level. The psychoanalytic instrument, by expand. 
ing the existing field of vision, brings new elements inio 
the picture and thus makes possible a different choice 
of ideological structure. But it is not in itself this 
choice or structure. 

The nature of alienation. Assuming that the material 
concerning alienation in my previous essay did not 
wholly satisfy Mr. Starobin, I will continue: this alien- 
ation was a result of the introduction of rational calcula- 





tion and power as a socially and economically deter- | 


mining factor, which implied the elimination of the 
Christian (and older) psychocentric traditions, faiths, 
social and personal relations. “The bourgeoisie . . . has 
put an end to all feudal, patriarchial, idyllic relations 
... It has plunged the most heavenly ecestasies of re- 
ligious fervor, cf chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine 
sentimentalism, in the icy water of egotistical calculation 
... has stripped of its halo every occupation . . . has torn 
away from the family its sentimental veil, and has re- 
duecd the family relation to a mere money relation . . 
all that is solid melts into air, all that is holy is pro- 
faned.” (The Communist Manifesto). Though this does 
penetrate to the ultimate implications of the rational 
process, it is a caricature, of course, of the situation at 
that time. These implications were much more clearly 
present in the extreme forms of 19th century rationalism 
(including Marxism), and were not truly characteristic 
of the bourgeois 19th century personality and society 

which were composed also of elements (sentimental 
and otherwise) in resistance to the ultimate rational de- 
velopment. The Communist Manifesto was of a visior 
ary character and referred to the future rather than to 
the present: it was to prove a deadly accurate descrip: 
tion of the totalitarian phase of the process, as was 10 
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be achieved, not by the bourgeoisie, but the Marxists 
themselves (also by the National Socialists.) In the 
Chinese version especially, the family was not only re- 
duced to a merely political relation (i. e. one totally 
rationalized and not just as far as economics is con- 
cerned) but in the communes extirpated altogether. 
Thus alienation from the au naturel (or “freedom”) 
js not removed by the quantitative and qualitative in- 
crease in the rational power (a supposition to which 
Mr. Starobin tends to cling) but on the contrary in- 
creases with it. (Entfremdung is also the existentialist 
Angst, which the latter correctly see as persisting or 
increasing with rationalism.) The alienation does not 
disappear when it is called socialism or communism, 
although the permission or the ability to express it 
may. Mr. Starobin speaks of modern psychology and 
sociology embroidering upon the Marxist perception of 
this alienation. True—but that is about all they do, 
and in any case in their evidence there is nothing to sug- 
gest that the alienation is specific to the capitalist mode 
of society. It is a characteristic of modern industrial so- 
ciety itself and as long as that exists, cannot be removed 
from it. The conditions of industrial life will not 
change, except for the worse, if General Motors be- 
comes the “People’s Motors.”” Mr. Starobin also speaks 
of “the impersonal market.” All the evidence to date 
goes to show that it is more, not less, impersonal under 
socialism. In fact, under capitalism, both as a worker 
and consumer, the market can be partly controlled by 
private demand and choice, which vanish under social- 
ism.* As regards “competitive egos” is “socialist com- 
petition,” then, not really competition? On the other 





9. See, in this connection, the most interesting article by 
Daniel Bell, “Meaning in Work—A New Direction” (D%s- 
sent, summer 1959). He argues in effect that we must think 
about de-rationalizing the work process, insofar as possible. 
(This means “de-alienating” it to the same extent.) “Actual- 
ly, the root of alienation lies not in the machine—as roman- 
ties like William Morris or Friedrich Juenger were prone to 
say—but in the concept of efficiency which underlies the 
organization of the work process ... a flow of work in ac- 
cordance with engineering rationality . . . The question is 
always ‘how much.’ But the question must be stated and 
placed in the forefront of considerations.” This question, 
however, will he decided by the fate of the total-rational 
ideology (Marxism.) 


3. In the same issue of Dissent, in the arena of economic 
theory, Ben Seligman wrestles to a draw with what seems 
to me essentially the same problem, in his discussion (“Social- 
ism Without Marx”) of the “command economy” fa- 
vored by the orthodox Marxists Dobb and Baron. “Con- 
sumer choice, argues Dobb, is not a reliable guide, for in- 
dividual desire may easily conflict with social requirements 
... the presumption that consumer choice would be any more 
rational under welfare socialism than under capitalism is 
warranted.” Thus it must be made more rational by the 
Planning Board. Seligman unwillingly grants that the 
“command economy” is doubtless more effective from a 
strictly rational point of view, “but it is an argument for 
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hand, is capitalist cooperation, then, not really coopera- 
tion? Even supposing that socialism could be equated 
with “cooperation,” and capitalism with “competition,” 
it does not follow that the one is always necessarily good 
and the other always necessarily bad. It does not seem 
to me that abstract qualities of this kind can be taken 
as reliable ideological criteria. I believe that Mr. 
Starobin is still reasoning from the premise that all 
the “good” qualities in man are necessarily “developed” 
by more rationalization. Mr. Starobin seems to think 
there is or soon will be an “ebbing” of alienation. I 
think that the ebbing involved is rather one of the 
ability to feel and express it—this impression would 
seem to be confirmed by the whole nature and drift of 
modern art and literature—an infallible index (the 
late Mr. DeVoto to the contrary) of the actual human 
condition.* 

The “Thaw” in Totalitarianism. Certainly, all evi- 
dence of moderation or compromise is to be welcomed, 
both for its own sake, and for the ideological opportu- 
nities it gives, but we also have to take the long view. 
A thaw in the application of Marxism (which may be 
quite ephemeral) must not cause us to abandon the 
search for the ideological security which we have 
seen that Marxism cannot give. The return of the 
“Stalinist” phase is possible at any time and there is 
not now anything we could do to prevent it. To the 
extent of the thaw we may feel lucky—but we do not 
feel secure. (History giveth—and History taketh away.) 
Totalitarianism remains a phenomenon out of control. 

This is because the problem of Stalinism—also the 
zeneral ideological problem of Marxism—was never 
solved. The genetic factors are still there. After Khrush- 
chev’s speech to the 20th Congress, the shattered New 
York Daily Worker called for a “profound Marxist anal- 
ysis” of Stalinism. It got only the official “solution” 
that Beria had been an imperialist agent. Of course, 
no one believed this, but it is the explanation that has 
been allowed to stand. A somewhat more “profound” 
Marxist analysis would have concluded that Stalin 
himself had been an imperialist agent, and thus re- 
tained intact the essential ideological principle that 
al] evil cometh of capitalism. Fortunately for us, Sta- 
lin’s heirs balked at this degree of profundity, doubtless 


totalitarianism nevertheless.” He himself suggests something 
he calls “market socialism” for “socialism can no longer he 
discussed purely in economic terms.” In the final analysis 
Seligman means in rational terms. 

4. The existence of art today has become a real issue. Cf., e. g. 
the remark of Ben Shahn, quoted by J. D. Futch in the 
National Review (Aug. 15, 1959): “There is no moral reason 
why art ought to go on if it has nothing further to ex- 
press...” T pointed out (in “Dada in the Drugstore”—Ex- 
plorations Nov. 1957) that the Dadaists had arrived at the 
same conclusion after the first World War, and that the 
strange comic-book phenomenon MAD was giving us a re- 
peat performance. 
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for the nonce sick of blood. The theoretical conse- 
quences however are inexorable: if Marxism cannot 
explain and cannot prevent the intervention of “per- 
sonality” factors into socialism, why does it now or 
why should it ever? From this, in theory, the ideology 
must fall. 

But in practice it cannot fall except to some new 
ideological resolution—and it is upon this that we must 
rely, and not upon the dubious and in any case pre- 
carious moderation of the totalitarian power. 

The supposed “limits” of Reason. If we have not 
learned from the totalitarian experience that reason 
does not have any “inherent limits” or “built-in safe- 
ties” we have learned nothing. The limits do not exist 
as far as reason or the ideology par excellence of reason, 
Marxism, is concerned, and this is precisely the crux 
We can no longer just assume the 
presence of “built-in safeties”: we must build some. 
Does Mr. Starobin agree to this?—If so—now you're 
talking! 

A post-Marxist ideology must contain: 1) an ex- 


of the matter. 


planation of the repressive factor inherent in the ra- 
(Stalinism); 2) the theoretical and 
practical building in of the limits to this process and 


tional process 


therefore of the repressions upon freedom. 

It is our identification of the rational power with 
freedom that automatically prevents any idea of limits 
to it from emerging.® Accordingly—everyone knows that 





this is true—man is not so much choosing to follow the 
rational development as being irresistibly compelled 
by the logic of “the system,” “Progress,” or “History.” 
In the capitalist phase he may retain some sense that 
many valuable human qualities are slipping into obliv- 
ion. These qualities are lamented at college commence- 
ments and from the pulpits but, inasmuch as there is 
neither the ability nor the intention to deal with the 
causative factors, only by sentimental rhetoric. (This 
is also the trouble, generally speaking, with “human- 
ism”—socialist or otherwise.) The Communists, on the 
other hand, dispense with the sentimentality—and 
step up the process. 

A complex of automatic developments, before which 
man is now helpless, is destroying the qualities in life 
that we call “human.” This destruction is fundamental 
today, and the socio-economic issues which presently 
concern the liberal-radical movement are in actuality 


trivial, ephemeral, or misleading.® 


5. This, I believe, was essentially what Michael Polanyi was 
getting at with his concept of “dynamo-objective coupling” 
—(“The Magie of Marxism,” Encounter, Dec. 1956). 

6. About the only genuine issue that is left is “the Negro 
problem”—but this is not a socio-economic question at all. 
It is a psychological problem—of the repressed instinctual 
anxiety which is projected upon the Negro who becomes a 
cymbol of the instinctual freedom that is both hated and 


desired. See in this connection Arthur Steig’s Reichian 
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(In the original version of this article, there followed 
an outline of “the theory of limits,” which was my at- 
tempt at “a viable way forward.” The editors of Linen. 
ATION have decided that they do not wish to print this 
second section, but have allowed me to summarize jt 
briefly: 

Since in my view the further rationalization of man | 
and society invoives an increasing functional loss of ¢ 
freedom, the point would seem to be to limit this loss, 
and yet manage to retain some or most of the indubit. 
able practical advantages made possible by the rational 
power. The conventional left ideology has failed under 
the illusion that more reason equals more freedom, i. ¢, 
“Progress.” For this reason the Left has been unable to 
take seriously the isolated humanist or conservative 
voices which have tried to point out that the really sig. 
nificant and dangerous social trends are those to which 
Progress is indifferent, those which it merely assumes, 





(Some of these people are Julian and Aldous Huxley, 
William Vogt, Fairfield Osborn, Harrison Brown, 
Joseph Wood Krutch.) These basic trends are 1) Over. 
population, 2) Overindustrialization (including over. 
consumption and underconservation), 3) Overeducation, 
4) What I call “the subversion of consciousness,”—the 
invasion of the remaining areas of free or au naturel 
consciousness by politician and advertiser, using con- 
temporary mass communications and other techno- 
logical devices. All these processes are interdependent. 
For you cannot have a limitation on industrialization 
without one on population, otherwise whatever the 
standard of living may be falls. You cannot have a 
limitation on the subversion of consciousness (in adver- 
tising, e. g.)—otherwise the overconsumption falls, 
with its industrial basis. And so on. Finally and in- 
clusively, you cannot oppose the totalitarian (total- 
rational) ideology without having broken apart the fun- 
damental equation of reason with freedom, and_ put 
these elements into a new balance. The new objective of | 
socialism must be to oppose the ideology of Progress 
(in both capitalism and Marxism) with an ideology of 
stabilization of the rational process at a desirable point 
of balance between freedom and_ repression—exactly 
which point becomes a matter of choice. This ideological 
reconsideration, especially within the intellectual class, 
is the forthcoming “change of heart.”) 


formulation—with which, however, I am not entirely in 
agreement—in Dissent (also Summer 1959—a_ promising 
number!). In the recent Dissent controversy, Hannah 
Arendt was in fact at the heart of the problem (though in a 
somewhat abstract wavy) when she suggested that abolition of 
the laws against intermarriage was a primary objective. The 
recent series of inter-racial rapes in the South also signify 
in a certain sense an attempt to break the barriers at the 
deepest level—but of course, it should not be a question of 
rape. And surely, it is equality in merey rather than equality 
in execution, that should be demanded. 
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Recently I wrote a letter to the National Biscuit Co. 
registering disapproval of advertising inserts in boxes 
of their Nabisco Shredded Wheat—designed to appeal 
to children—in a “Defenders of America” series show- 
ing a range of missiles and nuclear weapons capable of 
killing thousands and even millions of people. Following 
is correspondence between Mr. Hall and myself. 

Patricia Kepler 


Dear Mrs. Kepler: 

We are quite disturbed over your reaction to the “De- 
fenders of America” inserts used in our cartons of NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT. 

We can appreciate your point of view, as we too are 
against war and violence. However the fact remains that 
these missiles and weapons do exist, and children are in- 
terested in them to a great degree. We feel that if they 
learn more about how inappropriate war is in approaching 
problems, perhaps they will be somewhat wiser than past 
generations. 

I cannot blame you if the presence of these premiums in 
our cereal disturbs you and you avoid our cereal as a con- 
sequence. However, these cards can be used to teach children 
that war is a pretty stupid waste of talent and materials and 
human resources. For this reason, we feel this premium is 
a genuinely educational item, which can be used construc- 
tively by parents and educators. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren Hall 


Public Relations Department 


Mr. Warren Hall 
Public Relations Dept. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
425 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
Your letter of May 28, was a textbook example of Orwell- 
ian doublespeak: war is peace; pro-war is anti-war. 
Using your same “public relations” logic, may I propose 
that your company next run a “Defenders of Prostitutes” 
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SNAP... 
CRACKLE... 


POP! 


series complete with glossy action pictures and with an ex- 
citing story of each on the back of the picture. 

Your letter to a complaining mother would read as follows: 
We are quite disturbed over your reaction to the 
“Defenders of Prostitutes” inserts used in our cartons 

of NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT. 
We can appreciate your point of view, as we too are 
against prostitution and prostitutes. However the fact 
remains that prostitution and sex do exist, and chil- 
dren are interested in them to a great degree. We feel 
that if they learn more about how inappropriate pros- 
titution is in approaching sex problems, perhaps they 
will be somewhat wiser than past generations. 
I cannot blame you if the presence of those premiums 
in our cereal disturbs you and you avoid our cereal 
as a consequence. However, these cards can be used 
to teach children that prostitution is a pretty stupid 
waste of talent and materials and human resources. 
For this reason, we feel this premium is a genuinely 
educational item, which can be used constructively 
by parents and educators. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Roy C. Kepler 


Mrs. Roy C. Kepler 
13686 Page Mill Road 
Los Altos, California 
Dear Mrs. Kepler: 

Thank you for your letter of July 13. Since so few re- 
cipients of my letter explaining our position on cereal pre- 
miums do reply, I am grateful for your comments. 

If you regarded my reply as “Orwellian doubletalk” I 
am sorry. It suggests that not only have I failed in trying 
to do my job for Nabisco, but that moreover, I seem to have 
antagonized a consumer besides. Nothing of the sort was 
intended. What I had hoped to do was to point out a positive 
or constructive aspect to the point you raised in your original 
letter. 

You may be interested in one thing: The cards are no 
longer being used as a cereal premium. 

Sincerely, 
Warren Hall 
Public Relations Dept. 
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Not SANE Enough 


A general revaluation of the anti-war movement is one of today’s most press- 
ing tasks. The Editors regard the following article as an important attempt at 
such a revaluation. We welcome comments by interested readers, especially 


those who have worked with SANE groups. 


THE BASIC IMPETUS behind SANE has 
always been a movement of people who were seriously 
frightened by the known and unknown hazards of fall- 
out. In the face of this movement, and of its counter- 
parts abroad, our government has executed a slow re- 
treat in its atomic test policies. First it denied that the 
tests caused any harm and said that more perfect bombs 
were a necessary deterrent to Russian ambitions. Few 
people were reassured. The more conscious opponents 
of government policy pointed to the statements of bio- 
logists like Sturtevant and Mueller, and referred to 
Congressional acknowledgements that we already had 
enough bombs to destroy Russia several times over. 
Then the government claimed further research was 
necessary to perfect a clean bomb. Many scientists de- 
nied a clean bomb was possible and, apart from its 
being a logical absurdity, it has, in any case, never been 
produced. Finally, under pressure at home and abroad, 
the government agreed to negotiate a test ban. 

It was here that the leadership of the American peace 
movement, by this time dominated by the SANE group, 
made a serious blunder. Instead of demanding the un- 
conditional renunciation by all powers of their nuclear 
tests and severely criticizing the emphasis placed on 
inspection on both moral and practical grounds, it ac- 
cepted and still does accept with complete good faith 
the government’s claim that inspection guarantees must 
precede a test ban. 

In doing so, the SANE group has adopted a moderate 
pose, and thus gained the support of many liberal 
groups which favor such a moderate pose. But it has lost 
the moral and political initiative in the struggle for 
peace. Behind the evergrowing roster of names willing 
to support SANE policy—it is after all, the government's 
own position—the semi-organized, semi-articulate public 
opposition to the bomb tests has become confused and 
is losing hope and interest. When those who are most 
active in the movement for ending the tests, presumably 
because of the health dangers involved, agree with the 
government that tests should not be renounced without 
inspection, and Jeave open the clear implication that if 
the Russians resume tests, we should do likewise, then 
the people are led to either one of two conclusions: 
either the tests are not dangerous, so there is nothing 
really to be upset about; or, if the tests are dangerous, 
who are we, the people, to be morally outraged, to be 
worried and angry, if these gentlemen who pride them- 
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Arthur Mitzman 


selves on their social responsibility, and demand this 
responsibility of us, are not? So what, if another five 
thousand stillbirths occur every year. It is only a small 
fraction of those that normally occur. What does it | 
matter if thousands of children may die next year of 
cancer and leukemia because of tests. After all, the 
scientists are not certain they will, and even if they were, 
we all have to die sometime. 


Seaeaen 





Ever since the Thirties, we have been exposed to a 
growing massacre of the innocents and gradually, I fear, 
our sensitivity has become blunted. Guernica, Coventry, 
Lidice, evoked our horror. 


We were unused to the 
killing of innocent people. But then came the mass 
bombing raids on German cities, the news of the German 
concentration camps, and finally Hiroshima, Our imag. 
inations and emotional susceptibilities were buried 
under piles of statistics, and good-sounding words. So 
many million Germans, twenty million Russians—civil. 
ians, five million Jews, a hundred thousand Japanese 
killed by one bomb. Why? “Military necessity”; “died 
for the Soviet motherland”; “martyrs to facism”; “neces 
sary to end the war”. It takes something like the Diary 
of Anne Frank to remind us that it was human being 
and not numbers that died. 


el: ee 


And now there is a new massacre of the innocents 
Without war, without anger, without intention, atomic 
tests are gradually destroying our own health, our chil- 
dren’s and our posterity’s. Again we have the numbers 
game, this time to minimize what happens,—“statis- 
tically insignificant”, “a fraction of a percent”. But; 
nevertheless, on a global scale, atomic tests are bring | 
ing agony and probably death to thousands, and this J 
time children are the main and perhaps the only victims. 
How can we justify this slaughter by words like Cold F 
War, deterrence, Christianity vs atheism, Western civil 7 
ization? What will they mean to the parents of a child | 
born dead, or to a ten-year-old dying of leukemia? If 
all our values have degenerated so far that we are will. 
ing to sacrifice thousands of living and unborn children 
annually to the worship of our military Moloch, then 
what distinguishes us from the crude disregard for 
human life of our Russian opponents? 


i. ae 


If we have even a remnant of our traditional valuation 4 
for the individual life, then we must take a firm stand 
and tell our government: Renounce our nuclear tests for 
all time, regardless of inspection possibilities, and inf 
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the name of humanity demand of all other nations that 
they do likewise. 


The problem of inspection is posed by the government 
as if an atomic explosion caused no more significant 
disturbance to this planet than a firework’s display. But 
our government has known, either by scientific devices 
outside of Russia or by intelligence teams within, of 
a great number of Russian tests that the Russians did 
not announce, and the Russians informed us, before 
they were announced publicly, of virtually all the tests 
conducted in last year’s Pacific series. A. E. C. attempts 
last year to detonate a small underground atomic device 
that would not be detected more than a few hundred 
miles away were foiled when seismic stations twenty- 
three hundred miles away in Alaska recorded the atomic 
explosion. 

To be sure, this kind of extra-territorial inspection 
does not guarantee one hundred percent assurance that 
any particular explosion will be detected, and there 
isa smaller probability of detection in the case of under- 
ground explosions, but it does make detection so prob- 
able that no nation would dare to risk the universal op- 
probrium that would greet any violator of a test ban. 
Least of all would the Russians, sensitive as they are 
about their popularity in Asia, be willing to chance 
this. 

But even if detection from outside were not probable, 
what motives could the Russian leadership conceivably 
have for going on with their experiments once our own 
had stopped? Their economic and political offensive is 
afar more adequate and less suicidal means of expan- 
sion than military conquest. Their capital exports to 
underdeveloped areas, their desire to equal American 
heavy-goods production, at the same time that they are 
expanding consumer production, are three pressing 
reasons for converting as large a part of their nuclear 
military machine as possible into peacetime production. 
To forestall suspicion on their part that we may be 
surreptitiously testing atomic weapons, let us invite 
the Russians themselves to establish inspection teams in 
this country. After all, we have no Byzantine traditions 
of enmity to foreigners to uphold. 

The American people today are very remote from the 
larger political issues. They are socially apathetic, con- 
cerned only with the daily routine of making a living 
and paying off the installments on the latest gadgetry. 
The policies of the country are made by a small group 
of politicians, militarists, and big business men—the 
broup that C. Wright Mills has called the Power Elite. 

Most of this group are aware that nuclear war would 
mean national suicide. At the same time, however, they 
are, consciously or unconsciously, kept from making 
any important moves to stop the drift toward war, by 
the obvious fact that without the cold war economy, the 
military would be completely pushed out of power, 
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depression would very likely grip the country, and new 
political formations on the left could easily rise to 
challenge the existing social and economic structure. 

Now the crucial difference between SANE’s outlook 
and my own rests neither on the basic goal of putting 
an end to the Cold War, nor on the extreme urgency 
of the problem, but on the selection of means to accom- 
plish the end. SANE apparently feels that all that is 
necessary is to break down mutual mistrust on both 
sides by negotiating in good faith on all important 
issues, and its public statements have all been oriented 
to appealing and urging the public to appeal for such 
negotiations—especially on a test ban. 

But this kind of an appeal to the power elite, it 
seems to me, is naive and utopian. It is conceivable that 
a test ban may be negotiated. But if so, it is partly 
because of the massive sentiment against the tests at 
home and abroad; that is, because of a fear on the part 
of the government that this sentiment will become more 
conscious, more crystallized, and more radical if the 
tests continue. It is partly because other nations, such 
as France, which are planning to enter the nuclear 
arms race, may irresponsibly use their atomic weapons 
in such a way as to produce a global war. They are not 
negotiating because of the pleas of a group like SANE. 

Indeed, rather than pride itself on its pragmatic suc- 
cess in obtaining the talks at Geneva, SANE might do 
well to take a long hard look at the actual support it 
has achieved and the amount of influence it has brought 
to bear on the government. According to recent Gallup 
polls, some seventy per cent of the country, or over a 
hundred million people, supported a negotiated test 
ban. Yet, of this number, only sixty thousand, or about 
one person in fifteen hundred, were sufficiently enthus- 
iastic about the prospect of success at Geneva to sign 
their names to the recent SANE petition. When one 
considers the twenty or thirty thousand signatures that 
have been collected on more radical petitions by groups 
like the American Friends Service Committee and the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, without either the big- 
name sponsors or the full-page ads, a more appropriate 
word than success would be failure: failure to capture 
the imagination of the American people for something 
more than the feeble maneuveers at Geneva, failure 
even to maintain the enthusiasm of its original sup- 
porters. 

Since March 1954, there has been a growing public 
sentiment that weapons tests which, in time of peace, 
indiscriminately poison the human race, are an abomi- 
nation that can in no way be justified. SANE’s role 
should have been to develop this instinctive sentiment 
into a mass consciousness that immediate unilateral ces- 
sation was a political, biological, and moral necessity. 
In so doing it would have prepared future mass support 
for unilateral disarmament in general. Instead, it, in 
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effect, accepted the official premise that the A. E.-C. 
should be under no obligation to renounce its- future 
tests—i. e. its rights to butcher children—until the Rus- 
sians agree to an ironclad inspection agreement—which 
is exactly equivalent to saying that until there is an ab- 
solute certainty that every murderer will be caught 
redhanded, murder should not be considered a crime, 
and may be freely committed by all those with the 
power to do so. 

By merely pleading with the powers that be, by im- 
plicitly accepting their inhuman logic, SANK has cut 
itself off from the real motor of change in America— 
the embryonic mass peace movement. Such a movement 
does not, of course, exist today. It must be created. 

Men today are so sunk in the apathy of their daily 
routines that nothing but fear for their very lives, fear 
based on present dangers and not on hypothetical future 
ones like a war, can start them thinking. These fears 
must be exploited and developed into a reasoned under- 
standing of the fundamental irresponsibility of those in 
power who conduct the tests, into the further under- 
standing that without organized popular protests, this 
irresponsibility will allow us gradually to drift into war, 
and finally to the realization that this irresponsibility 
stems not from the men in power but from the social 
and economic system which has bred them and which 
can no longer survive total peace. By this process of 
reasoning, a conscious anti-war movement, capable of 
going all the way to demanding the necessary reforms 
of the economic and social structure, may be built. 

The positive proposals of the new peace movement 
might be formulated in the following manner. 


A. Nuclear Testing. 1) Immediate unilateral renun- 
ciation of all further nuclear tests by this country. 
2) The opening of the United States to Russian or any 
other inspection teams to prove our sincerity. 3) The 
publication of an international white paper, detailing 
the certain and possible dangers of testing, which have 
caused us to renounce our tests, and urging all other 
governments to do likewise. 4) The use of every possible 
means of communication to inform the peoples of the 
Russian bloc of our actions. 

B. Disarmament. 1) The announcement of a program 
for progressively dismantling and destroying our nuclear 
arsenal and missile bases. 2) The length of time for 
such disarmament should be made contingent on the 
following factors: (a) The length of time necessary for 
Russian observers, given free access to all our stockpiles 
and missile bases, to make a complete inventory 
(b) The length of time necessary to make our plan 
common knowledge in the Russian bloc in the eventual- 
ity that the Russian leaders try to" keep our plan from 
the people they control. 3) Such disarmament should be 
carried on in cooperation with Russian technicians, or, 
if they refuse to cooperate, with neutral ones. 4) Every 
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step in our disarmament should be made known as it 
happens to the peole of the Sino-Russian bloc. If the 
Communists don’t inform their own people, we should 
use our foreign radio stations to inform them. 5) All 
government secrecy, on scientific, intelligence, or any 
other matter, should be abolished immediately. 6) A 
formal request to the Russian government that they 
undertake a similar program with either our own or 
neutral technicians as observers. 
obtained, we should continue our own disarmament, 
but the request should be repeated with maximum 
publicity at each stage of the destruction of our own 
nuclear stockpile. 

C. Structural Reforms of the Economy. 1) Study 
of proposals for turning over to some form of public con. 
trol all major sectors of the economy, with the aim of 
preventing a major depression when the war economy 


is abolished. 2) A federal plan for economic growth, ' 


including (a) A plan for urban redevelopment, with 
the aim of establishing small semi-independent city. 
states in place of our present metropolis system. (b) A 
plan for the rapid development of automation, with 
a view to cutting down the work week and so allowing 
for the increased leisure time necessary for the cul- 
tural development of each individual. (c) A plan for 
the rapid extension of economic aid to the billion 
people on cur planet who live in a chronic state of 
malnutrition. 


LETTERS... 


LiperaTIoN has already published extended comments, by 
Roy Finch and Joseph R. Starobin, on Jack Jones's pro- 
vocative essay in political philosophy, “To the End of 
Thought.” In addition, the Editors wrote to a number of 
prominent thinkers, asking for their comments on Jones's 
thesis. Here are three of the replies: 


Dear Editors: Seine ct Oise, France 

Thank you for your letter of Aug. 20 and for your in- 
vitation. The essay by Jones “To the End of Thought” [ 
find of the highest interest and I intended to comment on it. 
Then I read the issue of LiseraTion you sent me and have 
to say no. I could not contribute to your magazine, because 
you publish such articles as “Revisionism Revisited” by 
Harry Elmer Barnes and I have reason to believe they ex- 
press your views. This article is offending to any European, 
except Neo-Nazis and German revisionists and is doubly 
offending to me as a Pole. I have been violently critical 
of the state of things which existed in Poland on the eve 
of the war and at a given moment embraced the cause of 
the new Communist government, but I find Mr. Barnes’ pro- 
cedure exceptionally ugly as he quotes articles written in 
the end of 1939, i. e., in the period when to slander the 
victim was in the interest of both partners of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop pact. To put on the same level Nazi Germany 
and Poland (or any other European state) is just non- 
sense. And what Mr. Barnes tells us about the attitude of 
the Weimar Republic towards revisionist publications could 
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figure in a macabre humor anthology. You do not seem to 
reflect enough on the role played twenty years ago by French 
pacifists repeating a slogan “mourir pour Dantzig” (“die for 
Danzig”). 

As to Jones: more than with his thesis I agree with his 
tone of complete seriousness. It is certainly one of the most 
important essays of the decade. I would be able to back 
his argument with many examples and quotations. He does 
not know that he had a predecessor, a Polish writer who in 
two books (1927, 1980) developed a similar thesis (end of 
ontology and, as a result, end of religion, art, philosophy, 
victory of ethics, “transcendental mechanization”). That 
author (who committed suicide in 1939) was more interested 
in philosophy than Orwell and perhaps more prophetic (his 
description, in 1930!, of the future Chinese totalitarian 
society). Yet I would reproach Jones for his neatly “cy- 
clical” division of history. Such divisions (Auguste Comte, 
Spengler, Hegel) usually fail. They are creations of our 
mind and do not take into account a humor, an irony in- 
herent in reality. The flux of change is stronger than our 
effort to classify it. It is also stronger than the will of the 
“virtuous” who try to create a purely rational society. 

A full control from above is impossible today and I doubt 
whether cybernetics would solve the problem. Communist 
states only from the outside look rational; in fact they are 
chaos, contradictions, movement. Sometimes they are a 
frozen chaos, nothing more. Orwell gave a perfectly correct 
description of a totalitarian society, but his is an allegory 
and every allegory reduces material, simplifies it. Jones 
quotes from my Captive Mind about Inner Party members 
who liked Orwell. Of course. They even admired him. But 
this should be interpreted in a proper way. They did not 
believe that the nightmare in which they lived was something 
permanent. Had Orwell embraced everything (subterranean 
forces, contradictions, dialectical sting in Marxism’s tail) 
there would not have been any hope (but then Orwell would 
not have been so utterly pessimistic). I use the past tense 
as the Orwellian situation belongs, I hope, in Poland to 
the past; it persists, more or less, in Russia. 

Jones is wrong, it seems to me, when he forgets about 
centuries of lies and murders and sees in lies a reflection of 
a great “rational” upheaval. Perhaps lies and murders are 
today only, so to say, brought to the surface? Perhaps they 
are only magnified by our inter-dependence, by the greater 
social density of our world? No doubt, there is a demoniac 
element in all-pervading ideology. But ideology is cracking 
from inside. I am not an optimist. The young generation 
in Russia has no slightest interest in Marxism and often 
expresses astonishment that Marxism in the West is treated 
seriously. But the void is filled by Darwinism and “real- 
politik,” by power for power’s sake. Perhaps less Orwell 
than history of Persia. 


I do not know much about psychoanalysis (I have never 
met in France a person who has undergone psychoanalytic 
treatment) so I shall not discuss it. In any case “irrational 
man” in my view is no solution. He has some wisdom but 
he can achieve internal unity (get rid of his “alienation’’) 
only if he can act, i. e., in special political and historical 
conditions; but his wisdom is not sufficient to create those 
conditions. After all, man is torn between his sensuous or 
hear-sensuous desires and his need for virtue, of striving 
towards ideal goals, and that need is legitimate. What 
astonished me in Jones, is his neglect of act (creative act, 
action upon surroundings, etc.), I mean of gratifications 
contained in doing something, in the very act of doing. He 
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sees in it a negative side only (gradual suppression of desires 
and then of facts). Is it not so that Jones’ essay becomes too 
static when he eliminates man as a whole and takes up his * 
psychology? Psychology of the individual? Sorry, there 
would be no end to such questions. Czeslaw Milosz 


Dear Editors: York, England 

I am just leaving for a long trip abroad (eventually to 
China) so you must excuse me if this reply to your letter 
about the Jack Jones essay (“To the End of Thought”) is 
very brief. 

I have read the essay several times, and each time I become 
more impressed by its significance. My mind was to some 
extent prepared for its message, for my own anarchist phil- 
osophy has always rejected Marxism for essentially the same 
reason that Mr. Jones rejects it—because it is an anti-vital 
philosophy: its conception of truth is theoretical and dog- 
matic, not objective and sensational. So much I have always 
perceived, but what Jack Jones has done so admirably is to 
connect this Marxist philosophy with the general tradition 
of rationalism, and to show that it is the logical development 
of a philosophical outlook that began with Descartes. 

What is necessary in our time is a science of consciousness. 
Consciousness, as William James already pointed out, is 
always consciousness of something: it is not in itself an 
entity. Rational consciousness, as Jack Jones so ably dem- 
onstrates, is the domination of consciousness by an arbitrary 
system of logic (alternatively called ‘science’ or ‘“Truth’). 
When consciousness is open and uncorrupted, there is a free 
flow of sensation, and an organic determination of the issue 
from consciousness. I believe that this “issue” (which is 
the Tao, the Way of Life) is not formless, but controlled by 
“biological goals” (Edmund Sinnott’s phrase), and that there 
is an intimate affinity between the forms assumed by the 
organism in the search for these goals and the forms which 
we call “aesthetic”. Marxism as an extreme theory of ra- 
tionalism thwarts the creative purpose of life itself, and that 
is the explanation of its blind tyranny and implacable in- 
tolerance. As Roy Finch says in his article (Summer 1959) 
for such a rigid outlook, facts do not matter. But what I 
would emphasize is that the facts in question are the organic 
facts, the facts of life itself in its biological processes. This 
is, for me, the main significance of Jack Jones’s brilliant 
essay. Herbert Read 


Dear Editors: Amenu, N.Y. 

Jones’s essay (“Tio the End of Thought”) is a grave sur- 
gical operation performed with a cleaver on a butcher’s block. 
In removing the diseased tissue he hacks through the healthy 
organs that surround it and, with a final flourish, lops off his 
own hand. How can you ask a reputable surgeon to comment 
on that performance? Lewis Mumford 
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Dear Editors: Madras, India 

I have liked Lreeration immensely and have been very 
happy to receive it every month, since the articles are of 
interest to me even here in India, where many local problems 
of the United States lose thier interest. The spirit behind 
the articles and editorial policy of LiperaTion is not of a 
limited national (or even international) quality—it is some- 
thing that has nothing to do with nations but is a quality 
that teuches people everywhere. Mary Ramsey 
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Two Ways You Can Help Prevent This: 


1. You can join the silent Vigil sponsored by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation at the gates of the germ-warfare 
factory at Fort Detrick, Maryland. Volunteers are needed 
so that this protest action can continue until the end of 
the year. For information, write to: Lawrence Scott, 
Appeal at Fort Detrick, 327 N. Market, Frederick, Md. 


2. If you are unable to take action yourself at the present time, you can send money to support the civil-disobe- 
dience project that took place recently at the Mead, Nebraska, missile base. Seven of the participants in that 
project, having pleaded guilty, are now serving six-month prison terms. Funds are needed to defray the 
legal expenses of those who pleaded not guilty, to cover the expenses incurred in carrying out the project and to 
prepare for a major educational campaign against missiles in the Omaha area. Send contributions to: Omaha Action, 
P. O. Box 9057, Chicago 90, Ill. 
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